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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF THE FIRST ACT AND GENERAL SUMMARY 

By Grace D. Vanamee 



[Historical Synopsis: It will be remembered that Shakespeare drew his information about 
Antony and Cleopatra from North's English translation of Plutarch's Greek history of the 
early Romans. The plain historical story is this: After the murder of the great Julius 
Caesar, 44 B. C, his nephew, Octavius, joined with Marc Antony in a war upon Caesar's mur- 
derers. In the course of this war the First Triumvirate was formed, consisting of Marc 
Antony, Octavius and Lepidus. Before this joining of Antony and Octavius there had been 
bitter feeling between them, for each sought to be chief ruler. However, each needed the other 
to reinforce his own strength and so the triumvirate was formed — Lepidus being merely a 
figure-head. In the year 41 B. C, Antony, as he passed through Cilicia, was met by Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt, who had formerly loved and been loved by Julius Caesar. She had at one 
time lived at Rome with Caesar, and one son, Caesarion, was born to them. She now came to 
meet Antony to answer charges made against her during the recent war. Antony at once 
became her willing slave, following her to Alexandria, although he was married to a. Roman 
woman, Fulvia. While he lingered under the spell of Cleopatra, Fulvia, joining with Antony's 
brother, made war against Octavius, and Antony was obliged to return to Rome, but not until 
he had heard of his wife's death. A reconciliation was effected between the triumvirs and 
was cemented by Antony's marriage to Octavia, sister of Octavius. Now the Roman world 
was redivided — Lepidus receiving Africa, Octavius the West and Antony the East. For a 
time Antony had great success, beating the Parthians, capturing Jerusalem and conquering 
Antigonus. His relation with Cleopatra was re-established on his return from Italy and again 
upon his return from his Parthian expedition, when she met him at Syria with money and 
provisions. We hear of the gentle Octavia leaving Rome to go to her husband's assistance, but 
he headed her off by meeting her at Athens and commanding her to return to Rome. Antony 
drove his wife back to her brother under the ruse that she was to make peace between Antony 
and Octavius, who had quarreled. Octavius was very angry and determined to get rid of 
Antony. War was declared against him. Two years were spent in preparation and delays on 
both sides, but in the year 31 B. C, at the battle of Actium, Antony was defeated. Cleopatra 
was present and gave the sign for retreat, herself leading the way. To the dismay of his 
countrymen, and to his own lasting disgrace, Antony followed her. He sought refuge in Egypt 
but was followed there by Octavius, and at last, in the year 30 B. C, believing that Cleopatra 
had committed suicide, he killed himself. When the Queen -heard of his death she did take 
her own life, allowing an asp to sting her. She was then thirty-nine years old, and with her 
ended the dynasty of the Ptolemies in Egypt. She left three children by Antony.] 



IT is night in Egypt. The blue Egyptian sky 
* bends lovingly over that land of mystery and en- 
chantment as though enamored of her charm. The 
stars flash their eternal questions upon the pyra- 
mids, relics of man's earliest thoughts, as alluring 
and mysterious as the stars themselves. Silently, 
as though ruling both land and sky, pyramids and 
stars, the mighty Sphinx curls its inscrutable smile 
and challenges man to define its meaning. This 
land of antiquity, Country of the Nile, coffin-shaped 
sepulcher of ancient rulers, enchanted hiding-place 
of arts long dead, mighty Egypt, rests from the 
glare of her tropic sun — rests but does not sleep, 
for in the night's long watches she abandons her- 
self to revelry and mirth, while the Sphinx looks 
on with the patient tolerance of a God. Amid those 
solemn evidences of life and death, there where all 
things whisper of the Power Unseen, the Power not 
to be compassed, or classified, men and women are 
living, loving, suffering, dying. Yonder glimmer 
the lights of Alexandria and down those crowded 
streets wander a man and a woman, living and 
loving — not yet suffering and dying; a man and a 
woman, in themselves mysterious as the land and 
the night ; swayed by a power not to be analyzed, yet 
so terrible in its influence that it annihilated their 
reason, stifled their conscience and impelled them 
to ride over laws and conventions, forgetful of 



sceptres and diadems, 'duty and honor. Nearly 
2,000 years ago, somewhere between 30 and 40 B. 
C, this man and woman became the central theme 
of a picture so vast that it includes two great nations, 
the fleets and armies of two world-powers. No 
painter ever conceived a theme so brilliant and 
audacious, yet so terrible in its suggestion of a com- 
ing Nemesis. Plutarch made a pen-and-ink outline of 
the picture, but we had to wait for a Shakespeare 
to give it to us upon a canvas that stretches from 
Alexandria to Rome, and holds us enthralled by the 
perfection of its art. Plutarch told us the incidents 
in their lives, but Shakespeare gave us the life itself 
of Egypt's dazzling Queen — Cleopatra, Wizard of 
the Nile, and the great and powerful, though weak 
and vacillating Roman — ruler of men, hero of many 
a battle, warm-hearted, human, miserable Marc An- 
tony. Critics have said that Shakespeare's Cleo- 
patra is not history, but who that has lived in the 
play will not agree with Furness, who said, in 
writing to Monsieur Jusserand, "Who cares for his- 
tory ? If you had lived with Cleopatra for two years, 
as I have, you would adore her as much as I do." 
When we have finished our study, we may conclude 
with Goethe that we have heard proclaimed with a 
thousand tongues that self-indulgence is incom- 
patible with achievement. Be this as it may, we do 
not study the play for the purpose of discovering the 
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moral, nor yet for the historical facts; we study it 
because it is a powerful drama in which the chief 
actors were rulers of two great people. Men and 
women of every time and nation have lived similar 
lives, been swept on and overcome by similar pas- 
sions, yet few of them can challenge our attention, 
or appeal to our imagination, because they are of 
less importance in the history of the world. Antony 
aiid Cleopatra are not simply a man and a woman 
indulging in a love which made them defy law, 
trample upon convention, and ruthlessly ignore the 
rights of others. There would be nothing uncom- 
mon about this — the newspapers are full of such 
stories. But in the love of Antony and the great 
Egypt there is something uncommon — something so 
awful in its scope, so terrific in its power, so tre- 
mendous in its effect, that the world is charmed by 
the colossal outlines, and fascinated by the tragic 
beauty of the drama, even while a large portion of it 
may be shocked by the violation of its most sacred 
principles. Antony and Cleopatra could not live 
their lives without affecting thousands of other lives ; 
and their love carried ruin and disaster in its wake, 
brought sorrow and shame to Egypt and to Rome, 
and made two nations blush in an age when blushes 
were not common. 

Let us take the first act and see how it reveals the 
characters of Antony and Cleopatra. 

We quickly learn how Antony's countrymen looked 
upon his love for the Egyptian when Philo speaks 
in the opening scene. Here Shakespeare sounds the 
keynote to the situation. In the fewest words Philo 
gives us his estimate of Antony and Cleopatra, his 
disgust at Antony's infatuation, and his genuine re- 
gret for his downfall. Speaking to Demetrius, Philo 
says: 

"Nay, but this dotage of our general's 

O'erflows the measure: those his goodly eyes, 

That o'er the files and musters of the war 

Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 

The office and devotion of their view 

Upon a tawny front; his captain's heart, 

Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 

The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper, 

And is become the bellows and the fan 

To cool a gypsy's lust. 

* # ♦ ♦ 

Look, where they come: 
Take but good note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform'd 
Into a strumpet's fool: behold and see." 

Then we hear Cleopatra's rich, passionate voice 
quickly following the words "a strumpet's fool" — 
asking the eternally feminine question: "If it be 
love indeed, tell me how much," to which Antony 
replies: "There's beggary in the love that can be 
reckon'd," and Cleopatra playfully says "I'll set a 
bourn how far to be beloved," and he responds, 
"Then must thou needs find out new heaven, new 
earth." 

Is it mere chance that Shakespeare makes Cleo- 
patra speak almost before Philo has ceased calling 
her by the vilest term he could use, and that she 
should ask the simplest and most feminine of ques- 
tions: "If it be love indeed, tell me how much?" It 
is no chance, but the most exquisite art. Shake- 
speare meant to give us public opinion in the voice 
of Philo and then to let the enchantress speak for 
herself, that we may at once receive our own im- 
pression of her, not from what Philo says, but from 
knowing her as she is. Indeed, so powerful is her 



personality, so striking, forceful and individual, 
everything she says and does that she compels our 
attention at once and in the end we judge her on 
her merits — and the personal equation wins. But 
even though we have to admit that she has no sense 
of conventional morality, no remote thought of duty, 
that she is a law unto herself — yet from the moment 
we hear her speak, we know she is not the common 
creature Philo paints her. She is a woman with a 
mighty capacity for loving, with a wonderful, pas- 
sionate tropic nature, whose love leaps over all bar- 
riers, and whose will, as strong as her love, makes 
her in the end a woman who could die as well as 
live for love. 

Shakespeare has given us many women whose 
love was the ruling passion of their lives. He has 
given us a Portia, whose love was supreme, yet was 
controlled by her sense of honor and duty; a Juliet, 
whose love was all-absorbing but all-innocent; an 
Imogen, who would have died rather than prove 
faithless to her love; a Desdemona who left home and 
father to follow the dusky Moor; an Ophelia, whose 
poor, girlish heart broke under the pain of disap- 
pointed love; a Lady Macbeth, whose love and am- 
bition for a weaker husband made her approve of 
murder. All of these women have charmed us, yet 
none of them can compare in complexity of character, 
and brilliancy of coloring, with Cleopatra. What 
drew Antony to her ? It was the power of magnetism 
too great to be resisted. He felt in her the charm 
of all the ages. No blandishment, no folly known 
to woman but was known to her. Against that ro- 
mantic background of antiquity, she seemed to An- 
tony the epitome of grace, elegance and refinement. 
She had intellect and temperament, humor arid wit, 
ardor and audacity, and she used all the weapons 
at her command upon the man whom she truly loved. 
We are not surprised to hear him say : "There's beg- 
gary in the love that can be reckon'd." He had ap- 
parently forgotten Fulvia, his wife under the Roman 
law, but he is not left long to dream, or to forget, 
for he has scarcely ceased his extravagant reply to 
Cleopatra when messengers from Rome are an- 
nounced. Now we see Cleopatra in another mood. 
She is practical and shrewd, perhaps curious 
enough, to wish to hear what the messengers have 
to say, for she says "Nay, hear them, Antony" ; but 
her good advice is undone by the torrent of sarcasm 
that follows : 

"Fulvia, perchance, is angry; or, who knows 
If the scarce-bearded Caesar have not sent 
His powerful mandate to you, 'Do this, or this, 
Take in that kingdom, and enfranchise that; 
Perform't, or else we damn thee'?" 

And, when Antony expresses surprise at her tone, 
she continues : 

"As I am Egypt's queen, 
Thou blushest, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Caesar's homager: else so thy cheek pays shame 
When shrill-tongued Fulvia scolds. The messengers !" 

Antony, unable to endure it longer, bursts forth with 
that wonderful expression of his love: 

"Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the ranged empire fall ! Here is my space. 
Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man: the nobleness of life 
Is to do thus ; when such a mutual pair 
And such a twain can do 't, in which I bind, 
On pain of punishment, the world to weet, 
We stand up peerless." 
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We should expect Cleopatra to reply with a quick 
response of love. Not so — the chameleon-like Cleo- 
patra could not be consistent, yet her next words 
show that she is not blind to the situation. If she 
is foolish, she knows it; if it is folly to love thus 
madly with a Fulvia over there in Rome, she knows 
it; if it is illogical for her to believe in Antony's 
faithfulness to her when he has been unfaithful to 
Fulvia, she knows it, for she says : 

"Excellent falsehood! 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 
I'll seem the fool I am not; Antony 
Will be himself." 

Antony replies: 

"But stirr'd by Cleopatra. 
Now, for the love of Love, and her soft hours, 
Let's not confound the time with conference harsh: 
There's not a minute of our lives should stretch 
Without some pleasure now. What sport to-night?" 

Cleopatra is still insistent: "Hear the ambassa- 
dors." And then Antony gives us one of the most 
perfect characterizations of Cleopatra in the whole 
play: 

"Fie, wrangling queen! 
Whom everything becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep; whose every passion fully strives 
To make itself, in thee, fair and admired ! 
No messenger but thine; and all alone. 
To-night we'll wander through the streets and note 
The qualities of people. Come, my queen; 
Last night you did desire it." 

It is evident that she is not deaf to this appeal, for 
they move away together as he says to the ambassa- 
dors : "Speak not to us." 

Perhaps the chief purpose of the second scene is 
to introduce Enobarbus, the friend and follower of 
Antony, who furnishes the scant humor of the play 
and, like court jester, reduces tragedy to comedy, and 
often shows comedy in its truer light of tragedy. 
Enobarbus is interesting because he is an excellent 
reflector of Antony and Cleopatra and of all that is 
taking place. Having given the command: "Bring 
in the banquet quickly; wine enough Cleopatra's 
health to drink," Enobarbus endures for a time the 
silly and often vulgar talk of the servants, and then, 
seeing Cleopatra approaching, says: "Hush! here 
comes Antony." This is a thinly veiled sneer, for 
he sees only Cleopatra, who upon entering, says to 
him: "Saw you my Lord?" . . . "He was dis- 
posed to mirth ; but on the sudden a Roman thought 
hath struck him. Enobarbus !" . . . "Seek him, 
and bring him hither. Where's Alexas?" "Here, 
at your service. My lord approaches." Whereupon 
Cleopatra, though eager to see him, in her capricious- 
ness, says : "We will not look upon him ; go with us." 
Antony enters and we hear him talking with a mes- 
senger from Rome and eagerly plying him with ques- 
tions. We learn that his wife has made war against 
his brother, then joined her forces with his against 
Octavius and both had been driven out of Italy. An- 
tony is impressed with the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and sees the folly of his dallying in Egypt, for 
he says: "These strong Egyptian fetters I must 
break, or lose myself in dotage." A second messen- 
ger, closely following the first, tells him that his wife 
is dead, and he pays her a very generous tribute 
when he says : 



"There's a great spirit gone! Thus did I desire it: 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, j 

We wish it ours again; 

She's good, being gone; 

The hand could pluck her back that shoved her on. 
I must from this enchanting queen break off. f 

Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idleness doth hatch." 

Summoning Enobarbus, Antony tells him that they 
must leave Egypt. Enobarbus answers in a light 
vein with many sarcastic thrusts at Cleopatra, until 
Antony says: "Would I had never seen her!" to 
which Enobarbus makes the remarkable reply: "O, 
sir, you had then left unseen a wonderful piece of 
work ; which not to have been blest withal would have 
discredited your travel." When Antony tells him of 
Fulvia's death, Enobarbus gives him no sympathy, 
but virtually says : "Well, be thankful, now you can 
marry Cleopatra," but Antony is too sore for jests, 
and says: 

"No more light answers. Let our officers 
Have notice what we purpose. I shall break 
The cause of our expedience to the queen, 
And get her leave to part — 

In Scene 3, Cleopatra, impatient at Antony's ab- 
sence from her side, says to Charmian: "Where is 
he?" Charmian replies: "I did not see him since." 
Cleopatra gives the command : 

"See where he is, who's with him, what he does: 
I did not send you: If you find him sad, 
Say I am dancing; if in mirth, report 
That I am suden sick: quick, and return." 

She must tease him to pay for the pique she feels at 
his delay in coming to her. When she sees him she 
at once says to him: "I am sick and sullen." This 
makes Antony's task much harder. How shall he 
tell her that he must depart? His first attempt: "I 
am sorry to give breathing to my purpose," is met 
by Cleopatra with : 

"Help me away, dear Charmian; I shall fall: 
It cannot be thus long, the sides of nature 
Will not sustain it." 

Now she sees by his face that he has bad news to 
tell her and, Cleopatra-like, she makes the telling of 
it difficult, by pretending to expect good news: 

"I know, by that same eye, there's some good news. 
What says the married woman? You may go: 
Would she had never given you leave to come! 
Let her not say 'tis I that keep you here, 
I have no power upon you; hers you are. 

Ant. The gods best know — 

Cleo. O, never was there queen 

So mightily betray'd ! yet at the first 
I saw the treasons planted. 

Ant. Cleopatra — 

Cleo. Why should I think you can be mine and true, 
Though you in swearing shake the throned gods, 
Who have been false to Fulvia? Riotous madness, 
To be entangled with those mouth-made vows, 
Which break themselves in swearing ! 

Ant. Most sweet queen — 

Cleo. Nay, pray you, seek no colour for your going, 
But bid farewell, and go: When you sued staying, 
Then was the time for words: no going then; 
Eternity was in our lips and eyes, 
Bliss in our brows' bent, none our parts so poor, 
But was a race of heaven ; they are so still, ' 

Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world, 
Art turn'd the greatest liar. 

Ant. How now, lady! 

Cleo. I would I had thy inches; thou shouldst know 
There were a heart in Egypt 
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Ant. Hear me, queen. 

The strong necessity of time commands 
Our services awhile; but my full heart 
Remains in use with you. Our Italy 
Shines o'er with civil swords: 



And quietness, grown sick of rest, would purge 
By any desperate change. My more particular, 
And that which most with you should safe my going, 
Is Fulvia's death." 

Cleo. Though age from folly could not £?.ve me freedom, 
It does from childishness: Can Fliria die? 

Ant. She's dead, my queen: 

Look here, and at thy sovereign leisure read 
The garboils she awaked: at the last, best; 
See when and where she died. 

Cleopatra retorts: 

"O most false love! 
Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water? Now I see, I see, 
In Fulvia's death, how mine received shall be." 

Cleopatra is not logical in this, for she had no reason 
to know how great a love Antony had ever given 
Fulvia, though she had been his wife. Antony is 
stung by her sarcasm and says: 

"Quarrel no more, but be prepared to know 
The purposes I bear, which are, or cease, 
As you shall give the advice. By the fire 
That quickens Nilus' slime, I go from hence 
Thy soldier, servant; making peace, or war, 
As thou affect'st" 

Cleopatra continues to taunt him, until unable to en- 
dure it longer, he bursts forth: 

"You'll heat my blood: no more." 

Still she teases him, though in a lighter vein, for she 
is quick to see that he is getting angry and now she 
tries to turn it into a joke and laugh him into good 
humor again, but when he says coldly "I'll leave 
you, lady," she comes to her senses and her love con- 
quers her capriciousness. The rest of the scene is 
noble and befitting the two great natures, and their 
great, though guilty, love. 

Cleo. "Courteous lord, one word. 

Sir, you and I must part, — but that's not it: 
Sir, you and I have loved — but that's not it: 
That you know well: something it is I would, — 
O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 
And I am all forgotten. 



But, sir, forgive me, 
Since my becomings kill me when they do not 
Eye well to you. Your honour calls you hence; 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, 
And all the gods go with you! Upon your sword 
Sit laurel victory ! and smooth success 
Be strew'd before your feet! 
Ant. Let us go. Come; 

Our separation so abides and flies, 
That thou residing here go'st yet with me, 
And I hence fleeting here remain with thee. 
Away !" 

Scene 4 is laid at the house of Octavius in Rome. 
The young Octavius is reading a letter from Egypt 
and talking to Lepidus, whose chief aim seems, to 
keep peace between him and Antony. Now, while 
Octavius is fretting at Rome and Antony is hasten- 
ing thither, we turn to Cleopatra to see how she 
bears the absence of her lover. Speaking to Char- 
mian in the fifth scene of act one, she says : "Give 
me to drink mandragora," and when Charmian asks 



"Why, madam?" she replies "That I might sleep 
out this great gap of time My Antony is away." 
Again, a little later: 

"O Charmian, 
Where think'st thou he is now? Stands he, or sits he? 
Or does he walk? or is he on his horse? 
O happy horse, to bear the weight of Antony! 
Do bravely, horse ! for wot'st thou whom thou movest? 
The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men. He's speaking now, 
Or murmuring, 'Where's my serpent of old Nile?' 
For so he calls me: Now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison." 

Later in the scene, after she has received the mes- 
senger with a gift from Antony, she says : 

"Ink and paper, Charmian. 

Did I, Charmian, 

Ever love Caesar so? 
Char. O that brave Caesar ! 

Cleo. Be choked with such another emphasis ! 

Say, the brave Antony. 



Char. By your most gracious pardon, 

I sing but after you. 
Cleo. My salad days, 

When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. 

To say as I said then! But come, away; 

Get me ink and paper: 

He shall have every day a several greeting, 

Or I'll unpeople Egypt." 

Now, how has Cleopatra been revealed in this 
First Act? We have seen her loving, playful, ca- 
pricious, sarcastic, tormenting, sorrowful, dignified, 
ofttimes petulant and wilful, but ever adoring. We 
have found her at all times interesting and feminine 
to her finger-tips. From her first sentence: "If 
it be love indeed, tell me how much?" until the last: 
"Get me ink and paper!" "he shall have every day a 
several greeting, or I'll unpeople Egypt" ; there has 
been nothing of the vulgar enchantress about her. 
More, than once she has uttered great thoughts and 
used noble language. She has shown that she un- 
derstands human nature, and, what is more to the 
point, that she understands Antony's nature and 
her own. 

Antony's character is not complex and, by his own 
words and by those of his countrymen, he has been 
revealed as a brave and dauntless Roman, a man of 
strength and marked ability held in the toils of a 
fascinating woman, whose love for him is matched 
by his love for her. Rome is none too pleasant a 
place for Antony. Since the murder of Julius 
Caesar, many, knowing Antony's love for Caesar, look 
upon him with scant affection. Antony was quite 
willing to be the absent ruler, knowing that in any 
great issue the youthful and inexperienced Octa- 
vius, the weak and inefficient Lepidus would need 
his services. As soon as he sensed real danger he 
tore himself away from Cleopatra. To be sure, he 
told her that he would go or stay as she bade him, 
but he meant to go and she was aware of his real 
intention. At all times, in his attitude toward Cleo- 
patra, Antony is dignified yet humble, her slave, at 
the same time her master — enduring much from 
her, yet knowing how to check her when she goes 
too far — a Roman always, even in his folly. 

Do we not get a marvelous light upon the qualities 
of Antony and Cleopatra in just the First Act? 
Where is there any parallel, even in Shakespeare, 
to the wealth of character revealed in this First 
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Act of his longest play? Indeed, valuable and of 
absorbing interest as it is to analyze the remaining 
four acts, we find they add little to what we already 
know or divine of the essential traits of the two 
great characters. Not once is our sense of pre- 
science or proportion violated; not once do we have 
to change the opinion we have already formed. For 
instance, who could doubt that Antony would return 
to Egypt even after he had married the gentle Oc- 
tavia? Who could question that he married her 
merely as a matter of policy ? Who could think that, 
when the final break with Octavius came and war 
was declared, Antony would not prove himself a 
valiant soldier? Yet who could not foresee that in 
the great crisis of all — the sea-fight at Actium— 
his love for Cleopatra would be stronger even than 
the soldier's sense of honor, and that at her bidding 
he would follow her to his and her doom? The cer- 
tain Nemesis of their mighty love is as clearly felt 
in the First Act as in the denouement itself. Any 
less awful and complete ruin than the ignominious 
defeat at Actium, and the quick succession of cata- 
clysmic events that followed, would have violated our 
sense of the tragic ideal. Shakespeare was too true 
an artist, too deep a student of human nature and 
of the elemental forces, to mar the terrible beauty 
of the great love story by "a happy ending." In- 
deed, in the truest sense, he gives us the happiest 
of all endings, for the only vindication of the love 
of Antony and Cleopatra is its mutualness, its ma- 
jestic power and deathlessness. Nothing else 
counted — not life itself. As a recent critic has said, 
"Cleopatra was purified not by water, but by the 
integrity of fire." Human to the heart's core were 
both she and Antony — jealous of each other, sus- 
picious, often unjust — never unloving, or uninflu- 
enced by their love, or unconscious of its power. 
Even when Antony completely lost faith in the queen, 
he does not underestimate the power she has over 
him, but, for the moment, the lover is lost in the 
Roman soldier who laments the frightful cost of his 
love. Moreover, Antony believed that Cleopatra had 
betrayed him to the young Octavius and he has our 
regretful sympathy when he cries out: 

"To the young Roman boy she hath sold me, and I fall 
Under this plot: she dies for't." 

While we know the injustice of his horrible sus- 
picion, we should feel that he were less than Antony 
had his anguish taken a weaker form. Should not a 
Roman soldier wish to end the life of a woman 
capable of betraying him as he thought the queen 
had done? Again Shakespeare makes the great 
lover and the great soldier ring true. But how glad 
we are of the quick revulsion of feeling which fol- 
lowed, when, thinking that Cleopatra has ended her 
life because of her grief that he should doubt her, 
he cries : "I will o'ertake thee, Cleopatra, and weep 
for my pardon." 

And what of the queen? Should we expect her to 
live on when her "demi- Atlas" of the world has fallen 



through love for her, — "a Roman by a Roman, vali- 
antly vanquished?" From the first Shakespeare 
makes us feel that beneath the raillery, the petu- 
lance, and the capriciousness of the bewitching queen 
there existed an abiding, constant love, and an ab- 
solute singleness of devotion to a mighty passion — 
pure in its perf ectness — that in the end would count 
no sacrifice too great to lay upon its altar. 

Caviar to the general as this play may be to 
carping critics or pharasaical moralists, — to every 
woman who has truly loved, to every man who has 
known a woman's devotion — Cleopatra vindicates 
herself when she gives her royal command to her 
women : 

"Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me: 

Methinks I hear 

Antony call; I see him rouse himself 

To praise my noble act; 

Husband, I come: 

Now to that name my courage prove my title I" 

That word "husband" upon her dying lips translates 
for all the world, for all centuries to come, the mean- 
ing, the quality, the significance of her love. Who- 
ever attempts to measure it by the superficiality 
of the merely conventional, has not the power to 
comprehend it. To all true lovers of art, of life, 
of love — to all who have lived, loved, suffered, or 
sacrificed, Shakespeare's play of Antony and Cleo- 
patra will remain the matchless story of a match- 
less, human, all-consuming, but never impure love, 
which defies Death and stands naked and un- 
ashamed before the highest of all tribunals. 

We would linger a moment with Octavius by the 
side of the dead queen and reverently rejoice as he 
adds the last perfect touch, the just and generous 
tribute of a Roman ruler to his dead opponent and 
former comrade in arms, and to the woman who was 
his undoing: 

"Take up her bed, 
And bear her women from the monument: 
She shall be buried by her Antony: 
No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous. High events as these 
Strike those who make them; and their story is 
No less in pity than his glory which 
Brought them to be lamented. Our army shall 
In solemn show, attend this funeral, 
And then to Rome. Come, Dolabella, see 
High order in this great solemnity." 

And, as we turn away, and leave the man and the 
woman, the Roman soldier and the Egyptian queen, 
there under the shadow of the pyramids — in death, 
as in life, more baffling than the Sphinx — we are not 
inclined to utter any further word of criticism or 
of censure. And, albeit the Christian's God was 
unknown to Antony and to Cleopatra, we instinc- 
tively feel that at least the spirit in which they died 
may best be interpreted by a line from Browning's 
"Prospice" : 

"I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest!" 



Grace D. Vanamee 



